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THE CATHOLIC ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS THE JEWS 


HEN the irresponsible crowd shouted: ‘‘His blood 
be upon us and upon our children!’”’ (Matt. 27: 
25) Christ, standing before the world’s judgment 
seat, kept silence. At the feet of Pontius Pilate, 
who doubted truth and knew not love, the Lord 

would not answer their clamoring; but once hanging between 

heaven and earth, alone, as it were, with His Father, He spoke out. 

Fixed upon His throne of mercy, He hastened by His prayer to 

redeem the misery they had visited upon themselves: ‘‘Father, for- 

give them, for they know not what they do” (Luke 23:34). He 
wished to expunge every trace of guilt and deaden the awful power 
of their cry. 

To reap the full fruit of Christ’s intercession, the people of 

Israel should have rejected those who pretended to speak in its 

name. A caste of corrupt rulers, a venal Sanhedrin, a tumultuous 

crowd filling the palace square — horrified Pharisees, disappoint- 
ed guerillas,* disgruntled money-changers, and bystanders stirred 
up by crafty whisperings — these were not the true voice of Israel. 

Israel's perfect voice was Mary, the glory of Jerusalem and the 

honor of her people. And her people should have echoed her. 

When the apostles began to spread the Gospel, they urged their 

people to atone for the decision of their rulers and for the consent 

of the multitude that delivered Christ to the cross. Had Israel, the 





*Guerillas’’ seems to be the closest rendering of lestai, which the Douay, 
American Confraternity and Monsignor Knox versions translate as “‘robbers’’ or 
‘thieves’ (Mark 15:27; Luke 23:39). They were not thieves but a violent 
“underground” organized to destroy Rome's domination. ‘Sooner death than 
slavery’ was their motto. Although they pillaged for food among the peasantry. 
and at times did away with their political enemies (wherefore the name sikarioi, 
‘men of the dagger’’), still they were less brutal than the Roman soldiers. Ex 
pecting freedom only through revolution, they resented the fact that our Lord 
made no effort to liberate Israel from the pagan yoke. Therefore they shouted 
for Barabbas, a leader of their band. 
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for it is the source of life. And redemption extends to men as joined 
together within the family of the Church. The people of God 
rejoice as one for their hope is one. So it is that the paschal mys- 
tery is the rock on which are based a collective faith and hope and 
love. And these are to be collectively expressed. A shared joy is 
bereft of its meaning if it be singly acknowledged. 


To see each Sunday assembly of the faithful in the new light 
of the paschal fact is to be rid of that fragmentation that limits 
so sadly our worship of God. To see each baptism as the entry 
within the family of the Church of a child redeemed and made for 
resurrection is to part with the individualism that distorts the sacra- 
ment. And here perhaps are two familiar places — the Sunday 
Mass and the Sunday baptism — where any parish may begin to 
find its unity and its joy. If the people gathered together at Mass 
can make their own the shared life of the apostolic congregations, 
they will soon discover the joy they shared as well. Life and joy: 
eternal life and eternal joy. ‘‘Always rejoice. Pray without ceasing. 
In all things give thanks; for this is the will of God in Christ 
Jesus concerning you all’’ (1 Thess. 5:16-18). Too often one 
hears exhortations to pray and sing with one mind and voice, 
while the reason for such participation is left unexplained. It might 
be said that if you take care of the unity of a parish you need never 
worry about the expression of it. Like goodness itself it demands 
to be shared, and the uttered words are but the inevitable out- 
flowing of a truth already possessed and loved. At Mass, indeed, 
it is the sacrifice of Calvary that is represented (re-presented) ; 
“calling to mind the blessed passion of Christ Thy Son, our 
Lord,”’ but “‘also His resurrection from hell and glorious ascension 
into heaven,” the Church enacts the total work of redemption of 
Him who said “I am the resurrection and the life.”’ 


And in baptism, all that is said and done (summarizing as it 
does the weeks of a lenten catechumenate) finds its climax in the 
holy paschal moment when the new member of Christ is incor- 
porated into the Church, is re-created through the new life of 
resurrection. Here once more the unitive meaning of Easter is made 
plain, and it is more than a pity that the rite of baptism is so 
seldom related to the assembly of the people of God. The new 
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THE PASCHAL MYSTERY 


life brought into the Church is an enrichment of the life of all the 
members of Christ, and on Sunday — the weekly Easter — faith 
is declared, life everlasting is already begun. 


‘‘Haec nox est, in qua destructis vinculis mortis, Christus ab 
inferis victor ascendit. Nihil enim nobis nasci profuit, nisi redimt 
profuisset. — This is the night in which Christ broke the chains 
of death, and ascended a conqueror from hell. For it availed us 
nothing to be born, unless it had availed us to be redeemed.’ The 
joy of Easter is the joy of life everlasting, and it does not end with 
the feast but flows out into the whole of a life that is redeemed. 


ILLTUD EVANS, O.P. 
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CANONS REGULAR AND THE BREVIARY 


F, instead of ‘‘breviary,"’ the title of this article read “‘liturgy” 
it would have been even more redundant than it is. For to 
write of the canons regular and the liturgy, as of one of their 
activities, is rather like writing of telephone directories and 
telephones, for the one exists for the other and apart from it 

ceases to have much meaning. Although canons regular are an old 
institution in the Church it may be well at the outset to attempt 
some sort of definition of what a canon regular is; for in comparison 
with monks and friars and clerks regular they are, numerically, a 
smaller body at the present day: a rough and ready estimate would 
give them some 3,000 members divided up among eight orders or 
congregations. Add to this the fact that not a great proportion of 
them work in the English-speaking world and the need for a defi- 
nition may become more obvious. 


Canons are not monks but live a monastic life. To put it briefly 
the difference may be summed up by saying that whereas monks 
seek perfection in the observance of a rule (the ‘‘school of the 
Lord's service,"’ as St. Benedict calls it) canons are bound to the 
service of a church. This definition could take us very far if it 
were developed, and would lead to discussion of the whole idea of 
the presbyterium and some of the fundamental notions of ecclesi- 
ology. This is not the place for such a discussion. But a few brief 
paragraphs of history will perhaps serve to make the matter clearer 
and provide an answer to the question ambulando. 


From early times there were communities of priests and clerics 
forming the staff of a cathedral or larger urban church. They lived 
under a rule, quasi-monastic in character, generally given to them 
by a bishop. It is important to notice that the clerical state was 
essential to the members of such a community. With the monks, 
in early days at least, priesthood was comparatively rare, and it is 
only a later development that requires all choir monks to be priests. 
These bodies of clerics serving a church disappear in the general 
decline of the seventh century, but they were revived again in 
Charlemagne’s time by Boniface and by Chrodegang of Metz who 
drew up a rule, monastic in character, for them. It was largely 
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CANONS REGULAR 


founded on St. Benedict's prescriptions. The canonical life as it 
came to be called suffered another eclipse in the following centuries 
until it was revived in the tenth century as a powerful means for 
combatting abuses. Communities of canons regular became common 
and bit by bit the (so-called) rule of St. Augustine came to be 
adopted as their rule of life, to which were added customs and 
constitutions of a liturgical and domestic nature compiled by the 
local bishop or founder. 

It will be seen that canons have one foot in the monastic camp, 
but that on account of their attachment to a local church, and 
their essential clerical nature, they show certain profound differ- 
ences from monks. Canons, then, are clerics enrolled in the canon 
of a local church, incardinated as the technical term is, making up 
the body of the clergy in a permanent manner, to carry out the 
functions of their different orders. The chapter of a cathedral (secu- 
lar canons) originated in the same way. It was only in the tenth 
century that the distinction between secular and regular canons 
came to be made — the one keeping a certain amount of private 
life, though bound to common worship, the other combining 
common table and dormitory with the common worship of the 
altar and the choir. 

A modern canon regular’ defines a canon regular as homo litur- 
gicus, and Dom Morin’ makes much the same remark in other 
words: “‘liturgical life is by no means the prerogative of the Bene- 
dictine, if anyone has a right to boast of it is is certainly the canon 
regular...” 

So to speak of the canons and the breviary is to deal with some- 
thing that has a very intimate connection with their lives. It is 
tempting to speak of their liturgical usages in their heyday, but of 
that there would be no end, for many texts have been edited in late 
years. Moreover I have tried to keep these articles on the different 
breviaries as far as possible concerned with what still exists, and 
with the canons regular much of their ancient liturgical glory has 
perished. Most congregations of canons nowadays use the Roman 





*Dom Yves Bossiére, C.R.P., Abbot of Mondaye, in Supplément de la Vie 
Spirituelle, November 15, 1947, p. 267. 

*L'Idéal Monastique et la vie chrétienne des premiers jours (Maredsous, 2nd 
ed. 1931). 
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breviary (e.g., those of the Lateran and the Crosiers) but the Pre- 
monstratensians have kept their old breviary though with certain 
modifications, and still use it at the present time. 


St. Norbert, who died archbishop of Magdeburg in 1134, 
founded his order of canons regular at Prémontré (near Laon, in 
France) in 1120. Their purpose was the apostolic life lived to the 
full — divine worship in choir (service of the Church), and pas- 
toral work for souls. When St. Norbert founded his order he 
adopted the Roman liturgy as it was used at that time in the 
churches of northern France. It has been kept with unessential 
modifications ever since. ‘‘It is generally supposed,’’ writes Cardinal 
Bona in his De divina psalmodia (xviii, 6), “that the breviary of 
the canons of Prémontré is no other than the old Roman breviary 
that they have kept in all its purity without admitting the changes 
and reformations inserted by the popes in the Roman breviary.” 


From the early days of the order uniformity in government and 
worship was insisted upon. The two go together of course. And 
you can see where the emphasis lies by noticing two facts. Life 
revolved round the church and its offices, but differing from the 
monastic conception of a church built for the needs of the com- 
munity, you find the canonical conception generally (and the Pre- 
monstratensians particularly) insisting on the converse: the com- 
munity exists for the service of the church. Bartholomew of Jur, 
bishop of Laon, makes this clear in the permission he gave to Nor- 
bert to found in his diocese, and the formula of profession under- 
lines what has just been said — ‘‘I offer and give myself to the 
church of our Lady and St. John the Baptist of Prémontré. . .”” 
The statutes of 1130 lay down: ‘In order to maintain an indis- 
soluble unity among the abbeys of our order we have commanded 
that for the divine office there should be the same books every- 
where.”” The decrees of St. Pius V (1568) left the Premonstraten- 
sian breviary untouched and in full possession of its ancient rights. 
In 1703 Clement XI had to tell some of the Norbertine canons of 
Spain that they had no business to adopt the Roman breviary and 
that they must go back to their own. 

In the eighteenth century the French Premonstratensians, fol- 
lowing the fashions of their period and place, modified their bre- 
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CANONS REGULAR 


viary in a Gallican and Jansenist sense, but elsewhere the order was 
not led astray, so that the ancient liturgy was not lost. 

In view of its origin the special features of this breviary are what 
we should expect. It follows the general arrangement of the Ro- 
man breviary —i.e., Matins of three nocturns and nine lessons 
(or one nocturn and three lessons). The new arrangement of the 
psalter introduced by Pius X has been adopted and the rubrics have 
been modified a little to make the use of the ferial psalms more 
frequent. The calendar reflects still the twelfth century northern 
French influence, and there are, too, many three-lesson feasts. New 
offices have been added of course but not in any great number and 
there are few feasts in Lent. 

The classification of feasts is as follows: triplex (first, second or 
third class, major or minor), duplex (major and minor), celebria, 
feasts of nine lessons, feasts of three lessons, simple commemora- 
tion. Days within octaves have three lessons only. 

At Matins there is always a ninth responsory before the Te 
Deum, Lauds begins with a “‘sacerdotal versicle’’ (cf. Dominican 
use) and there is a long responsory at first Vespers of the greater 
feasts and some Sundays. The Confiteor is the same as the Roman 
save for the addition of the names of Augustine and Norbert. At 
the chapter office a short section of the Rule of St. Augustine is 
read daily. 

Compline offers several unique features. It begins with the ver- 
sicle Sit nomen Domini benedictum. After the blessing the short 
lesson is not the familiar Sobrti estote (save in the first two weeks 
of Lent) but Vigtla super nos, aeterne salvator, ne nos apprehen- 
dat callidus tentator; quia tu factus es nobis sempiternus adjutor; 
this formula will be found in the Dominican breviary as an anthem 
to the Nunc dimittis during part of Lent. Hymns (and anthems) 
at Compline vary with the season and the feast (cf. Dominicans 
and Carmelites). The collect is [/[umina quaesumus’® which of old 
had a place in the Sarum breviary and found its way thence, in a 
free translation by Thomas Cranmer, into the Anglican Book of 
Common Prayer where it is familiar to many English-speaking 





"Illumina quaesumus Domine Deus, tenebras nostras: et totius hujus noctis 
insidias tu a nobis repelle propitius; et pacem tuam nostris concede temporibus. 
Per Dominum, etc. 
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people. More exactly translated this beautiful prayer runs: “‘Light- 
en our darkness, we beseech Thee O Lord, and mercifully shield us 
from the perils of this night; and grant peace in our time. Through 
our Lord, etc.”’ 


Prime and Compline have preces daily throughout the year (no 
matter what the feast). On the greater feastdays the collect of the 
day is added, sub unica conclusione, to the daily collect, and there 
is in this case a special (festal) versicle and response preceding 
them. It is worthwhile listing the hymns (none of them suffered 
revision in the sixteenth century) where they are totally different 
from those assigned in the Roman breviary. Deus creator omnium 
is used at Vespers for the Saturdays after Epiphany; Veni Redemp- 
tor omnium is used at first Vespers of Christmas; Quod chorus 
vatum venerandus, olim for Vespers of the Purification; Compline 
in Lent has Christe qui lux es et dies (cf. Carthusians, Dominicans 
and Sarum) ; and O quam glorifica luce coruscas (by St. Peter Da- 
mian) is the hymn for Vespers of the Assumption (cf. modern Cis- 
tercian breviary). 

The proper of the season retains many primitive features. The 
conclusion of Tenebrae has the farsed Kyries to be found nowadays 
also in the Carmelite and Dominican breviaries. Vespers for Easter- 
day and the octave begins with the ninefold Kyries, Alleluia, and 
the first three of the usual Sunday psalms (109, 110, 111). Then 
the gradual Haec est dies with the versicle Confitemini Domino . . . 
Pascha nostrum immolatus est Christus, anthem to the Magnificat 
Et respicientes; after the canticle and repetition of anthem, collect 
of the day and Benedicamus Domino, etc. ‘“Then’’ (in the words 
of the rubric) ‘‘as they go in procession to the nave of the Church 
is said the anthem Alleluia’ and the two remaining of the usual 
Sunday psalms (112, 113). All this is a relic of the ancient Paschal 
Vespers and the procession to the font, so fitting and full of 
meaning after the solemn blessing and baptism of Easter night. 
There are relics of the same thing in the Carmelite and Dominican 
breviaries. They had it too in the Lyons “‘proper’’ until 1914, but 
in that year, for some undiscovered reason, they gave it up. 

The Canons Regular of the Lateran congregation, of the Grand 
Saint Bernard, of St. Maurice d’Agaune, and of the Holy Cross, all 
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CANONS REGULAR 


use the Roman breviary with a few special proper offices. In the 
case of the last mentioned — they are often called the Crosier 
canons — it is not yet a hundred years since they adopted the Ro- 
man breviary in place of their old use, since they did so in 1856. 
What follows must be in the past tense therefore, and so departs 
from my intention to describe present-day practice. These facts are 
presented here because they are little known; they are put on record 
ne pereant. 


The Crosier canons were founded in the diocese of Liege by 
blessed Theodore of Celle in 1211. There seems to have been con- 
siderable Dominican influence in their origin, for their constitutions 
and ceremonial were those then lately published by St. Raymond 
of Pennafort, and their breviary was the Dominican breviary. The 
Crosier general chapter of 1578 enacted that their breviary should 
be reformed on the lines of the Roman breviary that had been pub- 
lished ten years earlier, but nothing was done. In 1583 the chapter 
recommended the canons to use the newly reformed (and ap- 
proved) Dominican breviary because, as they put it, ‘‘with that 
order we always have been and are in agreement in matters divine.”’ 
But in 1625 the Crosiers’ own breviary appeared, though it was 
really nothing else than the Dominican breviary reformed according 
to the decrees of Trent and adapted to the use of canons of the 
Holy Cross, for both before and after this year certain details were 
added in conformity with the general character of the order. Thus 
in 1491 and 1509 it was decreed that from the Saturday before 
Passion Sunday until Maunday Thursday there should be added 
to all hymns of the same metre the two strophes O crux ave and 
Te summa (last two strophes of Vexilla Regis) . 


There were some other changes of a minor character; finally 
in 1856 consulante et approbante SS Rit Cong. (as a Crosier can- 
on described it in a letter to me) the Roman breviary and missal 
were introduced. I have never discovered the reason for this change 
but have always imagined that the cost of reprinting a special 
breviary for very small numbers proved prohibitive, and that the 
Crosier breviary disappeared for the same reason that that of Braga 
very nearly did just about the same time — lack of funds, 


ROGER CAPEL 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
TRUE AND FALSE REFORM IN THE CHURCH' 


T is a discovery to make, but once it is made we realize that 
it is illuminating and exalting, and that every page of the 
Bible proclaims its truth: all the work of God is a history 
and a development. All, in the plan of God, begins by a germ, 
develops in several stages, and goes on to its consummation. 

Not only in the work of creation is this manifest, but also in the 
work of grace and salvation. 

But in the latter case all is fundamentally from God's initiative. 
That is why the development has no automatic continuity, but is 
dominated by vocations which God gives to some who are more 
especially ‘‘men of God,’’ prophets. From the beginning the gifts 
of God have been offered first to one single person or to a small 
group, but with a view of being extended to all. They are given in 
a germ, which contains, although enveloped and hidden, the pleni- 
tude for which it is ordained. It develops only progressively and 
by stages, in time and with the collaboration of time. If God 
alone did all, if everything were a pure gift, if truth and salvation, 
though gifts of God, did not require any action on our part, we 
might not be able to see why the development should be progres- 
sive. But if the gifts of God call for our response, if God is not only 
He from whom all proceeds by pure grace, but also He to whom 
all ought to return by an effort for which He gives the power but 
which we make, then we understand that the development, the 
passage from promise to reality, the unfolding of what the germ 
contained, should be progressive and made by stages. It is this 
which takes place in the work of God, as Scripture testifies. 

Only (and it is here that reform must intervene) the danger 
always exists that a stage attained may refuse to let itself be sur- 
passed; that the group bearing the promise, the depositaries of the 
germ and of its future, may cling to the forms in which the living 
idea is actually realized, as to something invariable and definite, 
whereas the very dynamism of the germ or of the promise requires 





1Abbreviated from an article, ‘‘Pourquoi le Peuple de Dieu doit-il sans cesse se 
réformer?”’ in Irenitkon, Vol. 21, No. 4 (Fall, 1948). 
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CHURCH REFORM 


that it be surpassed. Fidelity to an external form can involve a 
betrayal of the principle of which this external form is but an im- 
perfect historical realization. That is, in truth, the temptation of 
the Synagogue, as Holy Scripture proves. 


The terrestrial Church furthermore is like a sacrament which re- 
ceives its reality from grace, but which itself is only a sign, a means: 
inductivum ad gratiam, says St. Thomas; an order of means which 
is as passing as the straw which is bound into sheaves and burned 
once the stalk has brought its ears to maturity and the harvest is 
over. Beyond the exterior act, the rite and the words, a sacrament 
has this proper to itself that it produces an interior effect. That is 
its sole purpose. It is not the sign that God wishes, it is the interior 
and spiritual reality which accompanies this sign. It is not the 
water, the oil, the bread and the wine, it is not the ceremonies of 
baptism and the Eucharist; it is the interior grace, the effect of 
faith and charity for which these things are ordained. The signs, 
the ceremonies, the words, all the pomp of the Church with her 
sacraments, her dogmas, and her government, are necessary because 
we have not yet reached the entirely spiritual and free condition 
of the heavenly Jerusalem. But these are only means and what God 
wants, through them, is that man be united to Him in mind and 
in heart. 


Thus the law of .he Church, while pursuing intensely and faith- 
fully the celebration of the sacraments, the preaching of doctrine 
and the spiritual government which are the three great acts of the 
apostolic mission that she continues, is to know that nothing of 
all this is her end but a means; that she has not done that for 
which she is made as long as beyond the acts, the catecheses, the 
organizations, she has not led souls to interior and personal con- 
tact with God. 


The ways in which Christianity may fail to attain its develop- 
ment or its full reality are multiple. They appear, however, to 
fall under two main heads, which answer very exactly to the two 
great motives of current reform movements. The latter always 
seek to restore routine acts to their spiritual verity, or to adapt ec- 
clesiastical forms to the needs of a new society. We can, in fact, 
fail to give to Christianity its whole truth either by turning ob- 
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servance into something to be accomplished for its own sake: that 
is to imitate pharisaism; or by giving to the historic forms of one 
epoch an absolute value and refusing to go forward: that is to 
imitate the Synagogue. A given form then becomes a pure rite, 
a relic, venerable, without doubt, but one which stops or checks 
development, and thus prevents the principle or the germ from 
bringing forth all its fruit. 

Such are the two points of application of reform that we are 
going to consider. 


I. NEED OF REFORM TO OPPOSE THE TEMPTATION 
OF PHARISAISM 


The first dznger against which a sane reform movement reacts is 
the risk, inherent in every institution, that what is a means may 
become an end; more precisely, in the case of the Church, that the 
externals may obscure, and finally replace in the minds of men, 
the Spirit and the grace of God. From the religious point of view, 
the typical example of this process of degradation is without any 
doubt that of pharisaism. The pharisaic movement had been, at 
its origin, very pure and beautiful. It had been essentially a move- 
ment of resistance, a concentration of Judaism on the purity of 
its principles, a reaction against the danger of becoming Hellenized, 
of being penetrated by foreign and idolatrous influences. It had 
had its martyrs. But, as Ch. Guignebert has very correctly written: 
‘the movement had lasted long enough to have replaced its cause.”’ 
It had turned into a system, had become a sort of an end. At the 
very interior of the system a legal purity was sought which from 
one refinement to another had ended in the narrow and inhuman 
legalism which our Savior combatted, as we know from the Gos- 
pels. Jesus rose up against this blindness, this replacement of the 
end by the means. His reaction to a religion degraded into pharis- 
aism can be summarized in His question on which we can never 
meditate too much: “Was the Sabbath made for man, or man for 
the Sabbath?” (Mark 2:27). 

Without doubt we could throw some light upon the usually 
rather vague notion of clericalism, by interpreting it in the line 
here traced out. It is clericalism when we take for the kingdom of 
God what is only a means of procuring it; and even when we take 
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for the means what is only one means among others; when we 
give practically the value of an end and cause for serving, what 
is in itself only a means of service: our works, our organizations, 
our influence, even the practice of the sacraments. Thus understood, 
clericalism is infinitely more than a tactical error or even than a 
lack of respect towards man; it is like to idolatry, transferring to 
creatures what is due to God alone. 


Canon J. Leclercq, professor at Louvain University, shows 
how, in a religion which includes not only saints and heroes, 
routine is fatally inevitable. This routine inclines us to accomplish 
certain acts without putting into this accomplishment the spirit 
which would give them meaning. The performance of the act, 
the execution of the rite or of the obligation, becomes the end 
and object of the action. We thus arrive at a formalistic religion 
which resembles that of the Pharisees, without the rigor that they 
put into it. 


It is well to note also that the carrying out of the means has 
something monopolizing in it, and at times interesting and attrac- 
tive. In one sense it practically fills our life. We strive for a beau- 
tiful execution of the liturgical ceremonies in order to praise God, 
we study and we write in order to spread His kingdom, in order to 
love Him and to make Him more loved; we take our rest in order 
to serve Him better. But, as a matter of fact, when we celebrate 
High Mass, or study, or rest, or are occupied with cooking, our 
life is concretely filled not by acts of love of God, but by singing, 
study, or such other engrossing actions. We risk that the end 
really pursued is no longer the service or the love of God but the 
occupations themselves, which fill up our days and polarize our 
activity. We risk making the real end of our actions, not the reign 
of God and the service of souls, but the actual doing of our works 
and their success, our enterprises themselves. We risk that all these 
venerable acts, theoretically laden with spiritual meaning, which 
our Catholicism imposes upon us and makes us practice, may be- 
come pure gestures, rites cut off from their reference to the true 
meaning of life. 

The danger becomes even more accentuated if Christianity, being 
“‘successful,’’ meets the favor of those in power or of society. Suc- 
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cess is for every movement embodying an idea a terrible tempta- 
tion. The end of the Church is spiritual, apostolic, supernatural: 
to unite souls by faith and love to Jesus Christ, and thus to pro- 
mote the kingdom of God. We must not confound this spiritual 
end with exterior success or the flourishing state of the ecclesiastical 
organization. The danger in this regard is to believe we have ad- 
vanced the kingdom of God in the exact measure in which we have 
obtained success on the level of the means; for example, we have 
filled the church thanks to an exceptional musical execution. 


In one sense, even the will to succeed is not without temptation. 
It tends to seek satisfaction in the assurance of success. The matter 
is delicate. We must wish to succeed. The saints sought to make 
their works most efficacious. We do not know, we must not seek 
to know, the result of our work for the kingdom of God. We are 
in the time of sowing, not in that of the harvest and of the reckon- 
ing of results. We must do our utmost, using the arms of the 
Spirit, but knowing that when we shall have done all that we 
ought to do we are useless servants, and leave to the Master to 
judge results. We are in the time of grace, of saving that which 
was lost. It is not only our personal life, it is our apostolic life 
also which is “hidden with Christ in God.’’ We must not antici- 
pate the time of justice and the triumph of the good. Then the 
good and the bad will be separated, but now we do not know, we 
cannot know, we must not seek to know, what are the true values 
in the sight of God. 


In a study entitled Prosélytisme et évangélisation, I have opposed 
two possible attitudes, both frequently represented among us. 
There is an attitude which seeks the triumph of the confession of 
which we are the ministers (proselytism), and that which seeks 
the spiritual good of men, their existence and their progress in 
Christ (evangelization). When we examine ourselves on the real 
motives and spirit of our actions, we perceive sometimes that we 
have let ourselves be invaded by the “esprit de corps,’’ the engross- 
ing force of the easy and the immediate. What we seek, at bottom, 
is adhesion of others to our group, that there may be many people 
in our organizations, that we may gain influence over men, them- 
selves influential. It happens thus that the Church, her organiza- 
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tions, her influence, statistics of Easter Communions, the effect pro- 
duced (for the good cause, to be sure), may become the real mo- 
tives of our actions. The means is in a fair way to become the 
end, even though to accomplish it very great personal unselfishness 
is shown, even much zeal. But this zeal is vitiated by a clericalism 
no longer political, but moral and psychological, which, even if we 
ourselves are unconscious of it, is still very keenly resented by men. 


The danger becomes still more acute when the Church, having 
become a consecrated institution in society, enjoys honors, riches, 
material advantages, and influence. For one risks being attached to 
her, not in order to find Christ but to find success, personal success 
or the success of the group. The danger would be greatest if, not 
content with enjoying the favors of those in power, the Church 
herself held and exercised power, as was the case during the Middle 
Ages under the hierocratic régime of Christianity. That is why, 
according to Canon Leclercq, the Church is in a better condition 
when she meets opposition and even when she undergoes persecu- 
tion. She is purged then, and finds again the purity of her principles 
of action. An enriched Church, secure in her works, her successes, 
her securities, risks becoming worldly and forgetting why she was 
made, by whom and for whom she exists. Speaking of the years of 
prosperity which preceded the Council of Nice, Eusebius noted how 
the favor of princes, the entry en masse into the Church of men 
who had not passed through the test of persecutions, ended in the 
creation of a softness and laxity favorable to internal divisions. 
Many similar examples could be cited. Thus St. Augustine formu- 
lated a warning on which we can always meditate with profit: 
“We must not say the Church is glorious because the kings of the 
earth serve her, for this is precisely where her most dangerous 
temptation lies.” 


II. NEED OF REFORM TO OPPOSE THE TEMPTATION OF 
BECOMING LIKE THE SYNAGOGUE 


In this present interval, which at the same time separates and 
joins the first and second coming of Christ, all is development. 
There is the perfect kingdom, which the return of the Savior will 
inaugurate; but there is also the kingdom in germination and 
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growth in the midst of us, which is revealed to us under the 
images of a seed, of a grain of mustard, of the leaven placed in the 
dough and which raises the latter “until the whole is leavened.”’ 
Seed of the word, mustard grain of faith, leaven of the spirit. . . . 
Thus the Church in which and by which the kingdom grows 
must develop in the field or dough of the world. In this sense the 
Church is essentially apostolic or missionary. She is to develop 
and progress in the world, with the world. It is not a question of 
depending on apostolic groups or ‘‘cells'’ going out to win step 
by step an “‘immobile’’ world, but rather to follow the incessant 
and polymorphus development of a humanity in constant growth, 
perpetually finding new forms and new situations. 


There are in the Church invariable realities, because they are of 
divine institution and represent the very foundations on which the 
Church is built: dogma, the sacraments, the essential constitution 
of the Church. Other realities, without being so essential, are nev- 
ertheless so bound up with the essence of the Church that it would 
be extremely difficult to change them basically, and it is fitting to 
touch them only with extreme circumspection. We must not be 
hasty in judging and wishing to change things, the appreciation 
of which calls for mature prudence, a broad experience like that 
of the Church herself. We ought to reflect a long time in an atti- 
tude of great docility to the tradition of the Church before con- 
demning a form of life within the Church in the name of develop- 
ment; too hasty judgments are exposed to errors, the superficial 
character of which are revealed by a more attentive consideration. 


But there are also in the Church many human institutions. 
Even the essential elements which no one can touch have taken 
on in the course of history modality and forms which are con- 
tingent, historic, and subject to change. Christianity is eternal, 
but the forms in which Christian civilization is realized, the con- 
crete organization of the apostolate, the high and low administra- 
tion of the Church, and even the celebration of her cult and certain 
elements of Christian philosophy of man and of society — these 
forms are in one sense bound to history, conditioned by a given 
state of development. To wish to assimilate them in value and 
permanence to Christianity itself, would be to make the relative 
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absolute, which is an idolatry akin to that which consists in mak- 
ing the absolute relative; and this would be, moreover, a grave 
fault of intellectual perspective and perhaps marks narrowness and 
lack of culture. 


If not at each moment of all periods, at least at the turn of 
great epochs, it is fitting then to undertake the criticism of the 
epoch passed and of the historic forms inherited from it. We should 
not believe, however, that the old forms are out of date simply 
because they come from the past. There is in the Christian develop- 
ment a continuity which is opposed to such automatic substitu- 
tions. In the beginning of his essay on the mission of St. Benedict, 
Newman shows that Christian teaching has passed through three 
periods: antiquity, Middle Ages, and modern times. To each, he 
says, corresponds a great religious order and the personality of 
its founder: St. Benedict especially endowed with a poetic char- 
acter, St. Dominic with a scientific character, St. Ignatius with a 
practical character. These three orders reproduce somewhat the 
successive stages that man goes through in his development. As a 
child, he sees everything with the imagination, the faculty of po- 
etry; as a man, he gives himself up to logic and reasoning; he ends 
by experience. But we must not forget what Newman adds, some- 
thing that applies in our case: ‘“The Catholic Church never loses 
what she has once possessed. . . . Instead of passing from one stage 
of life to another, she has carried her youth and her middle age 
along with her on to her latest time. She has not changed posses- 
sions but accumulated them, and has brought out from her treas- 
ure-house, according to the occasion, things new and old. She did 
not lose Benedict by finding Dominic; and she has still both Bene- 
dict and Dominic at home, though she has become the mother of 
Ignatius.’ Anyone who interprets our essay as a call to change for 
the sake of change, or as a belief in the relativity of the life of the 
Church in a succession of historic forms entirely transitory, is 
gravely deceived. Development, which is the law of this life, re- 
quires respect for forms of the past, fidelity, and deep-rooted con- 
tinuity. But it also demands movement, growth, adaptation, and 
it is this point of view that our theme leads us to note more es- 
pecially. Yves M.-J. CONGAR, O.P. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
ST. RADBERT AND ST. BERNARD 


EN and women of our age are not so easily won for 
liturgical life as the excellency of the liturgy would 
suggest. You can talk all you want and explain it 
over and over again; somehow or other especially 
the older generation of laity and clergy — and 

plenty of the younger generation too — often do not catch the 
spark. What results is not a serene glow of the new light, but a 
charred black spot where you thought the spark had alighted, and 
a certain soreness which brings with it allergic reactions whenever 
the liturgy is but mentioned. Although I feel that Mediator Dei 
has already broken down much resistance, especially that which 
secretly vegetated on suspicions of heresy, novelty and disloyalty, 
we are still far from a sweeping victory. This however is no reason 
to worry over-much. Rerum Novarum had to wait forty years for 
an official reminder; and now, almost sixty years after, even the 
Polyannas would not claim that the Mystical Body of Christ con- 
sists of nothing but militant advocates of a new body social im- 
bued with the spirit of Christ, or that the crumbling walls of sec- 
ularism are the noise you hear all over the world. 


Opponents of the liturgical movement, understandably enough, 
insist On expatiating on our, the liturgists’, mistakes. (Mediator 
Dei, more kind, voices a few pointed warnings.) The most im- 
pressive criticism is always lack of success; and the most intelli- 
gent way of coping with this kind of criticism is probably an ex- 
amination of the causes. A frank intramural discussion would do 
us all good, and I, for one, wish to express my concern with the 
gingerly way we have picked around this problem in all our meet- 
ings, weeks and discussions. I would like to see at every meeting 
a ‘‘devil’s advocate’’ to pin our ears back, to help us avoid the im- 
pression given to so many outsiders that we are perfectly happy 
with our liturgy — and with ourselves. 


To cover this whole field and to do it justice would mean a 
five hundred page thorough analysis of the respective paragraphs 
in Mediator Det; and a library would have to be within reach 
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SS. RADBERT AND BERNARD 


which consists not only of all the great books from Guardini to 
Jungmann, but also of the numerous clergy magazines from 
throughout the world. 

May I today add a stone to this edifice by pointing out an 
aspect which has been amply discussed in Belgium, France and the 
German-speaking countries, but which has been avoided with 
great care in our own midst. I don’t see why the matter cannot be 
discussed in a calm way, even if in Belgium two religious orders 
did become a little sore at each other because of it. Now, decades 
later, they are examining these same questions in France with dis- 
passionate and edifying objectivity. A similar unruffled and ob- 
jective approach characterizes a book which I have been trying 
to get for years and which finally arrived, now that the war is 
over. It is an analysis of two Christian types of piety as expressed 
in their most significant representatives: St. Radbert of Korvey in 
Saxony, who lived in the ninth century, and St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, the great reformer of the eleventh century.’ The author of 
this scholarly monograph is the Rev. W. Kahles who, if I remem- 
ber rightly, belongs to the famous Oratory in Leipsiz which has 
so deeply inspired the French “‘Renouveau liturgique’’ that centers 
around the Editions du Cerf in Paris. Father Kahles is apparently 
a disciple of the late Abbot Herwegen and Dom Odo Casel, but 
also makes good use of two other great leaders in the liturgical 
field, Josef A. Jungmann, S.J., and the late Dom Anselm Stolz, 
0.S.B. 

A book as specialized and matter-of-fact as Kahles’ has little 
chance of being translated, and has to be mined by specialists and 
experts. In this Tract I am only giving a general idea which I hope 
will attract the attention of more expert and scholarly men and, 
at the same time, give O.F. readers a few landmarks for self-orien- 
tation. The twentieth century Catholic is an heir of a tradition 
enormous in bulk and settled into place by shakings-up, quakes and 
upheavals of the past. Since most men have little historical training 
they take the total sum of deposits as a given value and thus fail 
to distinguish a hierarchy of values between, let us say, Mass, Bene- 
diction, rosary, stations, discursive methods of meditation, popular 





*Radbert und Bernhard. By Dr, theol. Wilhelm Kahles. H. J. Lechte-Verlag, 
Emsdetten, 1939. 
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conceptions of purgatory, etc. Saints of such different vintages as 
Ss. Ignatius of Antioch and of Loyola, St. John the Baptist with- 
out and with suffixes such as de la Salle, Ss. Teresa of Avila and 
Lisieux, differ for them only as individuals differ. The historical 
background, the connotations they embody, their historico-spir- 
itual costume so to speak, does not come to mind. 

Many a one, moreover, would argue that such an uncritical 
state of mind is quite all right for the average faithful. Even Medi- 
ator Dei has been interpreted as saying: “All that is, is good; all 
that has disappeared is no good now. Don’t raise issues that will 
confuse the little ones. You will do more harm than good. Mother 
Church does the sifting, measuring and weighing; the children 
just eat the finished product, a crisp and delicious loaf of bread.”’ 
(Of course this figure of speech hardly holds in our age of soggy 
pieces of factory-made stomach blotters that have to be toasted to 
be palatable). 

But for those who have read any history, or whose theological 
interest extends beyond our average classroom manuals, such a 
child-like policy is not too helpful. Adults cannot be educated by 
children’s methods. 


The Church is large and wide and rich enough to afford room 
for all kinds of individualities, psychological ‘‘styles’’ and varieties 
of devotional approach — except the heretical. In her youth these 
approaches were undifferentiated and implicit, since her dogmatic 
structure limited itself to the essentials only. But as time went on 
the cosmic cloud of piety developed centers of gravity rotating by 
themselves and attracting more and more of the interspatial mole- 
cules and meteorites, so that now we have a highly diversified 
planetary system rotating around its center, the Sun of all devo- 
tion, Christ the Lord. The earth is not Mars, and Venus is not 
Neptune; some are distant planets that take years to get around, 
and others are close by and do the trip in less than the terrestrial 
twelve months. All planets, moreover, seem to contain the same 
atoms, even if not all have them in the same proportions and com- 
binations. 


Dr. Kahles has described two such ‘‘planets’” — one called St. 
Radbert, the other St. Bernard. He finds the former composed of 
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SS. RADBERT AND BERNARD 


the following elements: the theology of the Fathers, an ontological 
appreciation of Christ and His redemptive work, spiritual forma- 
tion by the Mysteries (liturgy), and a mysticism that seems very 
much orientated by the liturgy and by St. Augustine. This sounds 
vague only until we hear its contrary, St. Bernard’s planet of piety, 
described. 


Dr. Kahles sees the elements of the latter’s novel approach (novel 
only in its concentration; for naturally it was there before, but in 
a state of solution until Bernard precipitated it) in an intentional, 
conscious turning away from the ontological and liturgical ap- 
proach towards a historical, realistic image of Christ. It involved 
a new empirical and psychological analysis of Christ and of His 
redemptive work, an ethical and spiritualized view of the Re- 
deemer, an interest in the ‘‘fellow-man’’ Christ, an “‘ignoring’’ so 
to speak of the hypostatic complexness. There results what appears 
almost as a new Christian way of life. Mysticism becomes insepara- 
ble from psychological experience (with very strong emphasis on 
the word ‘‘experience’’), and the following of Christ receives the 
coloring of ethical imitation by the individual. The “‘sacramenta 
propter homines’’ idea becomes one-sided: in the general frame- 
work of ethical, psychological assimilation to Christ the Model, 
sacraments are apt to be regarded largely as soul-medicines or vita- 
mins, as spiritual crutches or cures. Fr. Kahles is deeply impressed 
by St. Bernard’s conscious and deliberate use of the name “Jesus” 
instead of ‘‘Christ,’’ since he feels that this sets off the humanity 
of Christ against His background divinity. 


‘The mystic of Clairvaux performs thus in the person of Christ 
a kind of separation: separating God and Man, the hypercosmic- 
divine Christ from the historical Jesus, and all this in favor of the 
latter’ — naturally only by emphasis and not by any means ex- 
cluding the former. Fr. Kahles quotes St. Bernard himself as say- 
ing: ‘I show more the lovable (Jesus) than the awsome, august 
Anointed One.”’ This influenced him so much that he claimed that 
the souls of the deceased now see the transfigured humanity of 
Christ and that only after the Parousia shall we become full par- 
takers of the Trinity. The singular, the concrete, the passing, the 
growing in Jesus is what attracts St. Bernard. 
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The ethical prevails over the ontological. Speaking of Christ's 
Anointing by the Father, he appeals to ethical categories in ex- 
planation: the divine Chrism is goodness, meekness and sweetness, 
the riches of His mercy. Hebrew usage and the ontological-litur- 
gical tradition understood the ‘‘virtus’’ in ‘‘Dominus virtutum’’ as 
divine power and might. But with Bernard the ‘‘Dominus virtu- 
tum”’ becomes the Master and Lord of (ethical) vertues. 


“Before our eyes Bernard evokes Jesus as the unattained, su- 
preme ethical Model, while the Fathers (whom St. Radbert syn- 
thesizes in his writings) see in Him more the consecrating High 
Priest, who makes His humanity an infinitely precious gift for 
sacrifice and who . . . is the mediator between God and man.”’ For 
St. Radbert, ‘‘Christ’s birth and the whole economy of salvation 
of man becomes one great sacrament (Mystery): for God’s power 
(virtus) worked in a visible Man secretly and invisibly our con- 
secration.”” 


This is the “‘original Mystery’’ (Ur-Mystertum) from which 
our present Mysteries (sacraments and derived sacramentals) flow. 
**The eucharistic Sacrifice is an objective theurgic (God-worked) 
happening which demands at the same time the liturgic (man- 
worked) participation of the faithful.’’ This explains the great 
“Amen” of the faithful at the end of the Canon of the Mass. 
Radbert demands that the faithful “‘live’’ these Mysteries with 
mind, emotion and will; but this must be done by assimilation 
of the self to what is objectively happening, and not, vice-versa, 
by a breaking down of the objective reality into palatable morsels, 
to be softened by the saliva of emotion and ground by discursive 
teeth into delicious nourishment. 


It seems to me that these two “‘movements,”’ of assimilating 
and being assimilated, of absorbing and being absorbed, which 
characterize all mysticism of mankind, are those ultimates, those 
pairs which man cannot resolve. A controversy on which is right 
or wrong, good or bad, is useless, except as a mental exercise and 
for purposes of classification. St. Radbert, standing on St. Augus- 
tine’s shoulders, was right. And so was St. Bernard, even though 
he surprised the world with the simon-pure isolation of his “‘nov- 
elty.”” If St. Bernard’s school had spurious offspring in Luther, 
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SS. RADBERT AND BERNARD 


the sects, and deviated modern emotionalism, St. Radbert’s school, 
if unbalanced, leads to ritualism, legalism, anti-ethical dogmatism 
and that kind of sacramentalism which radical Protestants claim 
to be “Catholic magic’’ — mistakenly, of course. 

I cannot possibly display more of the meaty and rich fare of 
Dr. Kahles; you'll just have to read his book. To become timely, 
and to revert to our problem: when these distinctions become clear 
in our minds we can see the difficulties our contemporaries have 
with the liturgy. Those who have given our modern spirituality 
its shape are mostly disciples of the Bernardian (and Franciscan) 
school. The liturgical movement (and its doubters and opponents) 
must realize this. The liturgy on the whole and its core (not some 
of its incidentals in the guise of modern feasts) is ontological, 
‘‘pneumatic,’’ objective in mood, like St. Radbert. But it would be 
silly if we tried to breed ‘‘ontologically pious’’ Christians and if 
we were to cast out the historical, ethical type. We would be 
wasting our time. We do not waste our time and energy, however, 
if we show that both “‘Bernardism” and “‘Radbertism’”’ are one- 
sided and need mutual complementing. A little more emphasis 
on Radbert happens to be needed just now to stir those who are 
coasting along on the momentum of 900 years of Bernardism. 

To save my skin, may I add that “‘Bernardism”’ is not St. Ber- 
nard nor is ‘‘Radbertism’’ St. Radbert; and I suspect that each of 
these two saints personally had enough of the other’s make-up to 
be well balanced. H. A. R. 
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A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE ROMAN MISSAL 


N the southern part of the mountainous midlands of Wales is 
I the large scattered rural parish whose centre is at the township 
of Builth Wells. The Catholics are as few as the area is large: they 
have to worship in a temporary chapel in a small hotel, and their 
pastor lives in another hotel. But in this remote spot there has 
recently been completed by that pastor, the Rev. J. B. O’Connell 
(already well known for his works on the celebration of Mass), 
a work of the greatest interest and importance, viz., an entirely 
new English translation of the Missale Romanum. 





A short time ago there was published in the Bibliotheca Ephem- 
erides Liturgicae a Miscellanea Liturgica in honorem L. Cuniberti 
Mohlberg; and in this miscellany was included a short essay, now 
available separately, by Father O’Connell on translating the Ro- 
man Missal. One passage from it both gives an idea of what we 
may expect and does something indirectly to meet the criticisms 
that have been levelled at some recent biblical translations. 


Translation is a difficult art. It seeks to reproduce accurately in 
another language the thought, suggest vividly the images, that the 
writer of the original sought to convey to his readers. It is not verbal 
equivalents, but thought equivalents, that the perfect translation 
must create: non verba sed sententiae, as that great translator, St. 
Jerome, wrote so long ago. Intelligibility and accuracy are the 
primary and indispensable qualities of a good translation. Where the 
line is to be drawn between translation — which does not mean 
transliteration — and paraphrase is often difficult to say. Translation 
must quite often involve interpretation, and so the more literal, the 
closer to the original, that it can be, the better, provided always 
that it accurately conveys clear thought, and is not the mere con- 
struing of words. Yet intelligibility and accuracy are not all. The 
translator must, as far as possible, try also to keep the literary value of 
the original, and express it in apt language that maintains the strength 
and the bite of the original; language that is vivid, crisp, well-bal- 
anced, rhythmic, euphonious; language that, for his readers, is neither 
archaic nor recondite nor esoteric nor overtechnical. He has to avoid 
clichés and faded metaphors, and eschew words that have become 
colloquial or colourless or trite. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Father O’Connell also shows that he is not one of those ostriches 
who buries his head in the sand by saying that the Latin liturgy 
is not really a difficulty to the faithful and has no undesirable 
consequences. 


Much of the indifference and apathy, of the silence and detachment, 
that so many nowadays display at Mass is due to the barrier of Jan- 
guage. They do not understand what is being done, or what is being 
sung or said, and, while having the deepest respect for the sacred rite 
of the Mass and an appreciation of its dignity, they are bored, very 
naturally, and restless in church. It was indeed this language difficulty 
that had much to do in the past in separating the laity from the 
sanctuary, making them “detached and silent spectators” (as Pius 
XI deplored) instead of active participants in the sacred drama. It 
was this language barrier that largely led to the diffusion and popu- 
larity of so many non-liturgical forms of worship, known as “‘devo- 
tions.” 

In referring to the biblical parts of the Missal, Father O’Con- 
nell says plainly that, ‘Certain leading words, such as justitia, 
pax, if translated literally would be misleading, if not positively 
erroneous, in English,’’ and these parts of the new translation 
have been done by Monsignor Ronald Knox. The whole work 
will be published in England shortly by Messrs. Burns Oates & 
Washbourne, of London. The present writer has been privileged 
to examine some specimen sheets, and he does not hesitate to 
prophesy that it will be the best Latin-Vernacular Missal for the 
use of the faithful in any language. Incidentally, it will contain 
not a few shocks for those wedded to old and misleading English 
formulas. DONALD ATTWATER 


LET US BE PRACTICAL! 
SOME THOUGHTS ON CHANT PROBLEMS 


E of the liturgical movement are working as hard as we know 
how to foster the “active participation of the faithful in the 
sacred Mysteries and in the public and solemn prayers of the 

Church” because we are convinced that this active participation is “‘the 
primary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit.” An ex- 
tremely important element in this active participation is singing; and 


_ *The writer of this note complained about the translation of the Vulgate 
iustitia by ‘‘justice’’ many years ago, in an article in ORATE FRATRES. 
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therefore we make “special efforts to restore the use of the Gregorian 
chant to the people, so that the faithful may again take a more active 
part in the ecclesiastical offices, as was the case in ancient times” (Pius X, 
Motu Proprio, 1903). 


We profess, therefore, to be aiming at the following goal: that it shall 
ultimately be a normal thing in every parish that on Sunday mornings 
there shall be a truly communal sung Mass at which all the people sing 
the responses and the Common to a plain-song setting, and the choir sings 
the Proper, preferably to the setting found in the Liber Usualis. 


Yet in spite of efforts spread over more than forty years, we are no- 
where within sight of this objective. How things are generally in the 
United States I do not know, but suspect that they are but little further 
advanced than in England in this particular matter. And in England I 
seriously doubt whether as many as one quarter of the parishes normally 
have a sung Mass on Sundays. Of that quarter I would guess that two 
thirds have the choir singing the Common (which is not their business) 
to settings which are not plain-chant; the remaining third may have the 
Common sung to plain-chant, but nearly always it will be the choir which 
sings it exclusively. Congregational singing of the Common is so rare as to 
be the cause of wonder and astonishment. According to the Catholic 
Directory there are 1910 parish churches in England and Wales. If I 
were to state that in a hundred of these churches the people (not just the 
choir) normally sing the Common of the Mass to a plain-song setting 
every Sunday morning, few, if any, would agree with me. The estimate 
is far too high. Yet let us suppose it correct. That means one hundred 
parishes out of nearly two thousand: five per cent! Ninety-five per cent 
of the churches in which the people, even when Mass és sung, are “silent 
and detached spectators.” Is that progress? 


Now let us go in spirit to these hundred churches (most of them 
imaginary, I fear) in which the Common of the Mass is sung by the 
people. Look at the people and see how many of them sing. Let us again 
err on the generous side in our estimates. Do they all sing? No! Do seven- 
eighths sing? Perhaps they do in the responses. But in the Kyrie, Gloria, 
etc.? If three-quarters are singing in these, it is a remarkable parish. More 
likely half. 


Next, let us look at those churches where chant is sung every Sunday 
(even if it be only the choir which sings it). What about the Proper? Is 
it sung to the chants of the Liber Usualis? Sunday by Sunday as the nor- 
mal thing? If there are ten churches in England and Wales of which this 
is true, I would be astonished. Cathedrals and monasteries — yes. But 
parish churches? No! I don’t believe there are even ten of them. There 
may be a few score in which the Proper is tackled occasionally, for big 
feasts. But for normal Sundays, week by week, the Proper is monotoned, 
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put to a psalm-tone, or to some other kind of “formula” (Gregorian in 
character or otherwise) . 


Am I not right in saying that if the objective is to have all the people 
singing the Common from the Kyriale, and all the choirs singing the 
Proper from the present Liber Usualis as the normal Sunday program in 
every church, then we are nowhere within sight of success? I submit 
that this proves such an objective to be unattainable. The program as it 
stands is intrinsically impossible. I don’t believe this program was ever 
realized in any country at any time of the Church’s history, and I don’t 
believe it ever will be. Then why keep on striving after the impossible? 


Instead of this we ought to work for an objective which is possible. 
We must be practical. This doesn’t mean that we should cease to try to 
make congregations sing the Common and choirs sing the Proper. Nor 
does it mean that we must desert plain-chant. It only means that we 
should attempt to popularize plain-chant which is generally feasible: we 
must have plain-chant Commons which ordinary people will not find 
beyond their powers, and plain-chant Propers within the capacity of the 
average parish choir. 


Let us consider first the Common. The settings most frequently 
attempted in England are Masses VIII and IX. But these are compara- 
tively ornate and correspondingly difficult. So great an authority as Dom 
Gregory Murray, O.S.B., of Downside Abbey considers that by the date 
they (and most of the others in the Kyriale) were evolved, the people 
had long ceased to sing the Common. These, then, are “schola” settings, 
intended for trained singers. These never were “peoples’ Masses,” being 
too difficult for the people. We are unpractical if we try now to make the 
people sing them. We ought to go back to those settings which truly were 
peoples’ chants, such as Masses XVI and XVIII. Dom Gregory discusses 
the whole question most lucidly and persuasively in his booklet The 
Choral Chants of the Mass (Society of St. Gregory Booklet No. 7, price 
9d) and concludes that we would do best to concentrate on Mass XVIII 
with Gloria XV and Credo III. These alone should be taught to the people, 
and taught everywhere. They are so simple that practically every person 
in every congregation is capable of joining in, while Mass VIII and such- 
like are beyond the powers of half of them and always will be. If we 
stuck to Mass XVIII (with Gloria XV and Credo III) we would be able 
to get everybody to sing. Then let us leave the others alone and do this. 
With the others we are wasting time and getting nowhere. 


Someone may object “But how boring! Fancy having the same tunes 
every Sunday!” The objection, I maintain, is based on a wrong approach. 
The objicient is thinking of the melodies as music. It happens that they 
are very fine music, but that is not the point. The point is that they are 
sung prayer. They should be assessed by their prayer-value, not by their 
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musical value. People are to sing them, not to entertain each other, but 
to pray. We should have towards these peoples’ chants the same attitude 
that we still have towards the priest’s chants. When the priest sings the 
preface or the Pater Noster nobody thinks of him or of his “music” as 
“entertaining the audience.” That’s not what it is for; his “music” is but 
the vehicle of his prayer. And as such it is accepted, and nobody gets 
bored by it saying “How insufferably dull! He sang the same tune as last 
Sunday and the Sunday before. Why can’t he put on some new Pater 
Noster for a change?” Nobody complains that “we always have the same 
old preface week by week!” Nor should anybody who has the right atti- 
tude get tired of “the same old Kyrie” every week. As a matter of fact 
these simple chants are so artistically perfect that, even when judged as 
music, they are superb and one never grows tired of them. 


This, of course, would mean relegating the rest of the Kyriale to mon- 
asteries, seminaries and other comparatively rare places where the “con- 
gregations” (i.e. those not members of the “schola’”) are as a whole of a 
sufficiently advanced cultural standard to be able to sing them as con- 
gregations. They would never be sung in ordinary parish churches. But 
would that matter? My whole point is that mow they are never sung in 
ordinary parish churches — except by choirs (whose business they are 
not) and, in rare instances, by perhaps half of the congregation. And 
they are so sung only at the cost of silencing the rest of the congrega- 
tion. Now which gives more glory to God — that everybody should sing 
Mass XVIII or that half the folk should be silent while half sing Mass 
VIII? Why should half the people in parishes where congregational sing- 
ing is attempted, and all the people in parishes where only choirs sing, be 
deprived of their active vocal participation just because some folk want 
to warble some elaborate neums? Never mind the neums, no matter how 
beautiful they may be. What matters is not the musical interests of the 
choir, but the spiritual good of the people, for whom “active participation 
. . . is the primary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit.” 


All this would solve another problem too. The problem of “difficult” 
choirs. Lots of choirs persist in attempting four-part Masses; thereby they 
arrogate to themselves the peoples’ parts of the Mass and reduce the people 
to silence. The choristers will turn up to services (and some of them 
even to choir-practice) so long as they are permitted to carry on with 
their harmonized Masses. But if the parish priest says he wants them to 
do a chant Mass, with a view to getting the people to join in, many or all 
of the choir-members resign. They thus prove that they do not sing to 
the honor and glory of God, but to the honor and glory of themselves. 
They have been a sort of “sacred glee club” with a guaranteed audience 
—an audience which has got to listen to them under pain of mortal sin. 
(If they sang the same Kyries, Glorias, etc., in the parish hall to “‘any- 
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body who would like to listen,” it is probable that nobody would bother 
to turn up to hear them.) They like singing their fugues and tan-tan- 
taras at an audience that cannot get away from them; and they resent it, 
to the point of resignation, if the priest takes away their opportunity by 
his “interference” and insistence on a type of music — the chant — which 
would enable the people to sing. 


Now such folk are wrongly orientated spiritually. They are not spirit- 
ually worthy to be entrusted with the task — of its nature so intimately 
associated with the holy Sacrifice —of leading the people in prayerful 
song, and of rendering the Proper, which is their own part. If they refuse 
to do their part they are no spiritual loss to the worshipping community. 
From the point of view of the worthy service of God it is more important 
that the choir have the right spiritual outlook, than that they be musically 
very gifted. Hence the resignation from their key-position of individuals 
who regard music as more important than worship can be nothing but 
gain, spiritually, to the community. Their task, if they resign, can be 
entrusted to those more spiritually worthy — those who have the right 
point of view, and put God and His glory before their own self-satisfac- 
tion. The resignation of a “difficult” choir will rid the priest of an inces- 
sant worry, and give him the opportunity to form a new choir whom 
he can train spiritually in the first place — and their musical training can 
be added to this sound foundation. 


“But,” some priest may object, “I simply could not risk having most of 
my choir resigning! There just és nobody else capable of replacing them.” 
To which I would reply, “If the replacements had to perform the same 
kind of music that was formerly done by the choir, that would be true. 
But remember what the new choir has got to do. It has got to do some- 
thing so simple that it is within the powers of almost anybody who is 
not completely dumb or tone-deaf. The new choir has got to sing bits of 
Kyrie XVIII, Gloria XV and Credo III — just those bits which alternate 
with the people. All you want is a few right-minded men, men who love 
God sincerely, men who are loyal to you, and who would be capable of 
singing Marching through Georgia! If they’ve got enough music in them 
for that, then they could do Kyrie XVIII, etc.! Is it really a fact that in 
your whole parish you can’t get hold of four to six men of that type? If 
you can, then you have the nucleus of your new choir.” 


Great things could come from such a humble beginning. These few 
loyal and spiritually good men would appreciate their modest functions, 
especially if dressed in cassock and surplice and given a place within the 
sanctuary. As the weeks go by they would improve musically; they might 
even be joined by the better elements of the ex-choir who, having learnt 
the lesson that they were not indispensable, might repent of their pride 
and humbly seek admission. But whether that be so or not, the result of 
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introducing Mass XVIII, etc., to the congregation, with the consequent 
rebellion and resignation of the former “sacred glee-club” would be a 
truly communal offering of the sung Parish Mass. It would be a far more 
representative and worthy celebration of the sacred Mysteries than in 
former days when a whole crowd of God’s people were herdéd in silence 
between the altar and the choir-loft, being distracted by the latter from 
what went on at the former; left to themselves with nothing to do but 
wait impatiently for the end of the proceedings. 


“But what,” someone will say, “about the Proper? How can the new 
choir of admittedly inexpert singers cope with that?” I retort, “What 
happened to the Proper in the days of the expert singers? The betting is 
that they scurried through it on a monotone. The new choir could at 
least begin by doing the same. As regards the Proper you’d be no worse 
off than formerly. And you now have possibilities — with these few 
right-minded men — of being very much better off in due course!” 


This is how I think it might be done. We will assume that the right- 
minded men (notice how I keep on insisting on this — for it is vital!) 
are musical enough to sing Marching through Georgia. If they could do 
that, they could certainly be taught, at choir practices (to which, being 
right-minded men, they would come!) to sing simple syllabic chant such 
as we have in the Salve Regina and Regina coeli. They could learn simple 
motets like Adoro te devote, Salve Mater misericordiae, Ecce panis ange- 
lorum. They could, in fact, reach a standard where simple syllabic chants 
present to them no difficulty that they could not overcome with a half- 
hour’s practice. They might do it in weeks, or they might take months. 
But they could reach that standard. 


Should one then confront them with the Propers of the Liber Usualis? 
Of course not! Neither they nor the choir they have replaced could tackle 
them. What then? Put them for a while on Propers set to psalm-tones or 
to “Gregorian formulae” — they could do those, and such devices would 
be better than monotone. But still they leave much to be desired as they 
offer no variety or interest. What about giving the men Propers set to 
simple syllabic chants no harder than the Salve Regina, etc., which they 
now find to be within their competence? Ex bypothesi they could sing 
such chants; they could learn each week’s Proper in about half an hour 
(they’ve nothing else to do at choir practice for they know their part in 
Mass XVIII). They would find it interesting having something new, but 
not difficult, to learn each week. They would like it. And so would the 
people. All we need is the set of simple syllabic chants. 

But where are these chants? Do they exist? I suggest that they do. 
Moreover, they are in the Liber Usualis! But they are not there in explicit 
form. They are there as a skeleton is within the body, as a chassis is 
within a car; they only need uncovering to be seen. Let me explain. 
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A certain idea can be expressed in words: sometimes they are short and 
easy words, sometimes long and complex. I might say “I will buy a house” 
or I might say “I will purchase a domiciliary edifice.” Both sets of words 
mean the same — convey the same message; they differ only in their com- 
plexity. Likewise there can be a musical idea — and it can be expressed 
in a simple manner or a complex manner. Compare the “simple” preface 
with the “solemn” preface; the “simple” Te Deum with the “solemn” Tc 
Deum, the “simple” Regina Coeli with the “solemn” Regina Coeli. In 
each of these pairs the underlying musical idea is the same; the solemn 
form is but the simple form with some “twiddles” put in. 

Now in these cases both solemn and simple forms are extant. In the 
Propers we have nothing but a complex form. Whether a simple form 
ever existed or not I do not know, but I imagine it must have done. It 
never got written down because in those early days they did not know 
how to write the chant. By the time Guido of Arezzo invented his four 
lines the simple form (if it ever existed) was no longer sung by anybody; 
the only people who sang the Propers were monks, and they were good 
singers and had elaborated the simple forms into what we have now; so 
only the complex form got written down. But things like the Regina 
Coeli were still sung in the simple form by the people, and in complex 
form by the monks; hence both forms got written down and both are 
extant. Whether this notion of mine has any foundation in fact I leave 
to historians and scholars to discover. But even if it isn’t true, it suggests 
a practicable idea. “Let’s pretend” that our Propers are complex forms; 
then let’s take the twiddles out of them and make simple forms. And 
behold! we’ve got something easy, in syllabic chant, which gives us in 
simple terms the same musical message as that at present enshrined in 
the complex melismatic chants of the Liber. But whereas the latter can- 
not be sung except by monks and other experts, the former could be sung 
even by our Marching through Georgia choir. 

What about an example? I open my Liber at random, and find I’m on 
page 909. At the bottom of it is the introit for Trinity Sunday. If I were 
a member of the “M-t-G” choir I would have a fright! Just look at it: 
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then I don’t think I would be frightened at all. I’d be able to learn a 
page of that stuff in half an hour; and Id find it interesting. And the 
people would find it more interesting to listen to than monotone or psalm- 
tone or “constant formula” (which at present seem to be the only alterna- 
tives to the impossible Liber-Proper). 

Now I’m not saying that the de-twiddled version is as beautiful as the 
original. I’m only claiming that it “says the same thing.” (Sing one, and 
then sing the other, and you'll hear that this is so.) Also that the ““M-t-G” 
choir could sing it (because it is so easy) and would sing it (because they 
are loyal and right-minded men not lusting after fugues and tan-tan-tara 
Glorias and Credos). All we need, then, to solve the “Proper-problem”’ in 
a really interesting and practicable way, is for some good monk who knows 
what’s what in plain-song to sit down and simplify the fifty-two Propers 
that belong to the fifty-two Sundays of the year (perhaps also a few of 
the big feasts) and issue the result as a Liber Usualis for Parish Use. The 
monks themselves, and the posh liturgical choirs which do exist here and 
there “per modum exceptionis” could go on singing the real thing. Even 
the ““M-t-G” choirs, when they get ambitious, could have a shot occa- 
sionally at the real thing for some big feast like Christmas or Easter — 
and they would find it all the easier for having first done the simplified 
version. But normally they could stick to the simplified version, having 
the interest of a different Proper each week (instead of the sameness of 
a psalm-tone or a formula). And they would have time to do it because, 
with the same Common each week, they would not have anything else 
to learn. Their interest, in fact, would be in their own job, which is 
the Proper, and not (as is the case with most parish choirs) in the con- 
gregational job, the Common, which choirs want to take from the people 
and harmonize. 

I expect that many plain-chant pundits will have ten fits at my sug- 
gestion; they will raise clenched hands to heaven and breathe imprecations 
like “Sacrilege!” “Desecration!” “Vandalism” and the like. If the sug- 
gestion be regarded purely from the esthetic point of view, there may well 
be something in what they say. But I cannot rid myself of the conviction 
that the Mass should be the communal Sacrifice of the whole parish, and 
that its primary object is the glory of God and the good of souls. All 
esthetic considerations are secondary to this. If the parish indeed contains 
musicians capable of singing “the real thing” out of the Liber Usualis 
as it stands, then, in God’s name let them come and do so. But lots and 
lots of parishes —in fact the great majority of parishes —do not con- 
tain musicians capable of this, nor even musicians capable of being trained 
up to this standard. Yet they have as much right to worship God prop- 
erly as any other parish. And the proper way to worship God is that the 
people should sing the Common and that the choir should sing the Proper. 
And if they are to do that, then both people and choirs must have chants 
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within their capacities. Our present policy is to inflict on people chants 
which can only be done by choirs, and on choirs chants which can only 
be done by monks. As a result neither of them can do their own job; the 
people do nothing at all, and the choirs tend to do the peoples’ job, 
neglecting their own. And it always will be so until we are practical. 
Here, I maintain, is a practical way. If anybody can think of a way 
which is esthetically better, then by all means let him do so. But it must 


be equally practical, or it will be no use. 
Rugby, Warwick CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 


England 


TEN YEARSJOF H. A. R. 


Ll‘ would be much easier to write this if H. A. R. were dead. 
Custom seems to decree that any effort at payment of due 
tribute be postponed to obituary notices, or at least to the moment 
of the subject’s retiring from active work. Both of these eventual- 
ities are in Fr. Reinhold’s case still some considerable time in the 
future, please God. But the tenth anniversary of his Timely Tracts 
does call for more than mere mention. 

When Father Virgil Michel died in November 1938, O. F. 
faced a crisis. During the five years previously that I had been 
privileged to work with him on the magazine, I had learned to 
know the many-sidedness of his genius. His interests were catholic, 
and in the sacramental principle of “‘recapitulating all things in 
Christ’’ he had found the integrating center. He was an inspiring 
example of a man with wholeness of vision. The social problems 
of the day in particular claimed his passionate interest. More than 
anyone before or contemporary to him, he brought the lessons of 
the liturgy to bear upon their solving. This constituted perhaps 
his greatest single contribution. In America the liturgical move- 
ment has, as a consequence, never been just a sacristy affair. After 
his death, who was there to carry on where Father Virgil had 
pioneered? 

A confrere suggested the name of Fr. Reinhold. He had been 
in this country only a few years, but was already challenging 
attention, especially through his articles in The Commonweal. We 
really had little hope of his accepting. A monthly article is a chore 
at best. But accept he did, generously; and generously he has given 
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of his time and thought ever since. (As a matter of fact, we were 
quite sure when it happened that Fr. Virgil was using his celestial 
influence. Certain it is he would have approved enthusiastically of 
his tractarian successor. ) 


Our ten years of association with H. A. R. have never included 
a dull month. Nor have they ever spelled the editorial anguish of 
waiting for an overdue manuscript. No matter how busy with 
organizing a seamen’s club at Seattle, with the details of parochial 
work at Sunnyside and its missions, with lecturing throughout the 
country, or with writing of books and other articles, he never let 
O. F. down. Better yet, he never let O. F.’s readers down. How- 
ever brief, his Tract always managed a vigorous push in the right 
direction. The editor could consistently have the exhilarating cer- 
tainty that few readers would leaf through the current issue and 
then lay it aside as of no particular interest: H. A.R.’s Tract 
might disturb, but it would not be ignored. People have cancelled 
their subscription because they violently disagreed with him 
(especially during the Franco controversy) ; but many more have 
become subscribers because of the monthly stimulation the Tracts 
offer: stimulation both intellectual and spiritual. (One priest 
reader recently compared H.A.R. to the traditional pickerel in 
a pond of carp. He didn’t specify whether by the latter he meant 
the editors, the rest of the contributors, or the readers — or all 
of these together. ) 


Fr. Reinhold succeeded Fr. Virgil above all in his integration 
of outlook. He roams freely; and everything is grist for his mill. 
Nothing of human relevance may escape orientation through the 
life and law of cult. Of especial value has been his intimate knowl- 
edge of European currents of Catholic thought and his personal 
acquaintance with many of its leaders. He has kept O. F. readers 
informed about important new publications and about important 
new ideas in the established journals. (I would personally like to 
know where he gets the time to keep up on his reading and cor- 
respondence.) Add to all this a vivid style of writing, with earthy, 
concrete images to drive home abstract principles, and you have 
a ‘“‘columnist’’ for whom this particular editor says Deo gratias. 
And in the name of thousands of O. F. readers I voice, too, a 
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hearty thanks to H.A.R. himself. Without him the magazine 
might have had a struggle to continue existence. With H. A. R. 
and his Tracts it managed to fight its way steadily upstream during 
difficult years. May Fr. Reinhold continue for many more years 
to wield a mighty oar — and occasionally, as need arises, to call 


out directions. 
THE EDITOR 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — FR. ILLTUD EvANs, O.P., an English 
Dominican, contributes regularly to Blackfriars, The Tablet, 
and other periodicals. —- ROGER CAPEL is the pen-name of 

an English layman, author of books and articles on spirituality 
and the religious life. —FR. YVES CONGAR, O.P., is a leading 
French theologian. His best-known book is Divided Christendom. 
— DONALD ATTWATER, our associate editor, an authority on the 
Eastern Rites, teaches at the new Dominican school at Llanarth, 
Raglan, in Monmouthshire, England. He will be on the faculty 
of the Notre Dame liturgical summer school from late June to 
mid-August, and will spend some time after that lecturing in this 
country. — REV. CLIFFORD HOWELL, the English Jesuit whose 
liturgical missions have attracted wide attention, will likewise come 
to America this summer. He will speak at the St. Louis Liturgical 
Week, and will then conduct a number of his missions in Port- 
land, Ore., and elsewhere. 
¢ 


We regret to announce the death, on March 9, of Rev. Bernard 
Laukemper, one of the pioneer parish priests in the liturgical move- 
ment of America, and during the past three years treasurer of the 
National Liturgical Conference. Under his pastorate, St. Aloysius 
Church in Chicago became a spiritual oasis for the faithful in a 
unique manner. Cardinal Stritch, speaking at the funeral Mass, 
praised his energetic apostolate of “bringing the people into the 
liturgy and of bringing the liturgy into the souls of the people.” 
An index of how he succeeded were the large number of communi- 
cants at the Mass, although it was nearly noon, and the edifying 
singing of the Office for the Dead by his vested boys’ choir, Msgr. 
Hellriegel, his life-long friend, was celebrant of the Mass. In the 
words of the Cardinal, death was for Fr. Laukemper, who ‘‘spent 
himself because he loved the glory of God’s Church, an entry into 
the eternal sanctuary of the Church Triumphant.”’ May he live 
in peace. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
BOSTON’S LITURGICAL DAY 


To the Editor: — Today (March 19) is not only a great feast. It has 
also been a great day for the sacramental apostolate of Boston. In spite 
of spring being just around the corner, it was 15 degrees with deep snow 
underfoot this morning, and yet there were a thousand, possibly twelve 
or fifteen hundred, in the Cathedral for the monthly liturgical day and 
its pontifical Mass. And the demonstration of the canon of the Mass 
afterwards, in the upper Cathedral this time, with the priest facing the 
people from a beautiful improvised altar, was carried out magnificently. 
Fr. William Leonard, S.J., managed to assemble pretty much all of creation 
around the altar, as the “celebrant,” Fr. Moran, editor of the Pilot, gave 
each prayer in English. 

Last month’s meeting had shown the historical meaning of the offer- 
tory. Singing an offertory psalm and antiphon, a procession brought 
gifts of bread and wine to the altar on behalf of all present, to sym- 
bolize the congregation’s self-offering in mutual charity. A second pro- 
cession, designed to emphasize the true spirit of the money offering in 
our present-day Mass, brought not only money but also gifts for the 
poor, which were placed inside the sanctuary. And yet a third procession 
showed the different vocations in life dedicating their daily labor to God’s 
service. Each person carried a symbol of his profession: farmer, plumber, 
carpenter and shipbuilder, nurse and salesgirl, doctor, student, lawyer, 
housewife, mother and child, all were there, including two members of 
religious orders with the book of their rule, and a nun carrying the crown 
of thorns used in the rite of taking vows. All repeated the prayers of 
the offertory together and left the symbols of their calling at the altar. 
It was an effective instruction. And today’s demonstration brought it to 
an even more effective climax. It was so obviously successful that one 
of the nuns enthusiastically spoke of today’s meeting as “the day of the 
great beginning.” Not least among the reasons for her enthusiasm were 
the wonderful words of encouragement spoken by Archbishop Cushing 
at the pontifical Mass. We humbly recommend our apostolate to the 
prayers of all O. F. readers. JosePpH NoLan 

Winthrop, Mass. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


NAZARETH. A Book of Counsel and Prayer for the Married. From the 
German of Dom J. K. Scheuber, O.S.B., translated, adapted and enlarged 
by Very Rev. M. S. MacMahon. The Newman Press, Westminster, Mary- 
land. 1948. Pp. xiv-278. Cloth, $2.50. 

The prayerbook situation in America could stand improvement, no 
doubt. Hence one is reluctant to welcome any new attempts which, 
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solving only part of the problem, are liable to retard our achieving the 
ideal solution. Yet we must admit that there may be a need for a family 
prayerbook, a need which the official Manual of Prayers does not fill and 
a hoped-for “Diocesan Book of Prayers and Hymns,” even if we had it, 
might not be able to fill. 


But Nazareth is not a family prayerbook nor a family counsel book, 
except perhaps for the chapter on Marriage. For it addresses almost ex- 
clusively the married woman and mother, being merely a “Mother’s Manual 
of Prayer,” and a very good one at that. But from the very title “Naz- 
areth” one should expect that the father also is restored to his rights and 
duties as head of the home, as the leader in family prayer, as one having 
his place and full share in the religious formation and development of 
his children. Yet he is hardly addressed, much less is his position, his by 
virtue of the sacrament of matrimony, emphasized. (Granted that in 
practice nowadays the burden of religious formation of the children, of 
family prayer, etc., rests on the shoulders of the mother. All the more 
reason for stressing the fact that this is an abnormality: that the mother 
is only substituting for the father who, due to the organization of modern 
business, must spend more time away from home than in it.) Even the 
prayer on the anniversary of the wedding day is given as a prayer of the 
woman alone. When will the couple pray hand in hand and side by side 
if not on that day? 


Yet there is much in the booklet to make up for this defect, much to 
make married and family life a venture of both, father and mother, in 
religious culture and religious customs, a venture through the Church 
year and the sacraments. To mention a few items: the rites of baptism, 
confession, marriage; the full text of the mother’s blessing before and 
after childbirth; the nuptial Mass, etc. — these already lift the value of 
the booklet above the sphere of mere private piety. There are other good 
points. The suggestion is made that parents bless their children, and begin 
this custom the day the baby is born. The author stresses the importance 
of the name given the child, or better, of the patron saint to whom it is 
entrusted, to whom “we gratefully pay honor whenever we call the child” 
by his or her name. The baptismal garment to be prepared by mother or 
godmother is mentioned quite matter-of-factly in the introduction “What 
a Mother Should Know about Baptism” (why not also the father?), as 
is likewise the candle “which is provided in many places by the parents 
or sponsors, and is brought back to the home” and which “in many dis- 
tricts is used at the first Communion of the child and held in the hand 
at death.” These latter, obviously, are the logical gifts for baptism. 


Valuable material not easily found elsewhere further increases the 
merits of the book: quotations from Pope Pius X on preparing a child 
for its first Communion; from Pope Pius XII’s addresses to newlyweds, 
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